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Volume III 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE NEW 
AMERICAN SPIRIT? 


LITTLE more than a month ago there oe- 
eurred in the city of Philadelphia an event 
which was widely noted in the public press 
as one of the most significant and impor- 
tant conferences assembled in this country 
in recent years. That conference sounded 
a national call to public and private agen- 
cies to enlist in the work of Americanizing 
America. Gathered together on that nota- 
ble occasion were representative men and 
women from the various phases of social, 
professional, industrial and life. 
Capital and labor, official and civilian, 
settlement worker, teacher, preacher and 


civie 


social economist sat side by side in earnest 
conference on one of the most complicated 
problems that confronts the America of 
to-day. 

The conference had its origin in a prop- 
aganda, inaugurated less than a year ago, 
to promote a nation-wide movement to 
bring American citizens, foreign-born and 
native-born alike, to a realization of the 
common privileges, the common opportu- 
nities and the common loyalties of all the 
inhabitants of America wherever born. Di- 
rectly stated, its object is to devise ways 
and means to amalgamate the many diverse 
peoples inhabiting the United States into 
a national unity; to encourage the use of 
the English language throughout the na- 
tion; to promote the best standards of 
American living in every community; to 
teach the proper interpretations of Amer- 
ican citizenship; and to encourage a recog- 

1 Address before the National Superintendents’ 
Convention, Detroit, Michigan, February 23, 1916. 
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nition of foreign-born men and women in 
the human, social and civie aspects as well 
as in the industrial aspects of our American 
life. 

Thoughtful people everywhere recognize 
the fact that the problem of self-govern 
ment is not solved. Far from being solved, 
it is just beginning to disclose itself in all 
its vast complexity. In small units of gov 
ernment where the interests of the people 
along well-defined 


are limited and range 


lines, where there is a common ideal and 
where competition is slight, there the prob 
lem of self-government presents relatively 
few difficulties. But where the unit of gov- 


ernment is large, where the interests and 
purposes of a people are diverse and the 
spirit of competition is marked, there we 
shall find self-government an increasingly 
complex problem—one that challenges the 
best thought of a free people. 

In this country we have passed from a 
simple homogeneous people into a highly 
complex heterogeneous cosmopolitanism. 
The several groups of early settlers were 
widely differentiated in point of customs, 
creeds, habits, manners and traditions, and 
suceeeding generations retained and passed 
on many of the racial or group character 
isties, yet within each group life’s activ- 
ities were ranged along simple lines. Be 
cause people lived far apart, racial char 
acteristics did not obtrude themselves and 
national life developed with comparative 
smoothness. But the multiplication of in- 
terests through invention, scientific discov- 
industrial and commercial expansion, 


Into this 


ery, 
has expanded the simple life. 
natural expansion of the internal life of the 
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American people Europe has poured annu- 
ally for many years thousands of her sub- 
jects. The vastness of our territory and 
the economie opportunities on this side and 
a restless discontent with the intolerant 
social, political and ofttimes religious con- 
ditions of the old world have caused a flood 
of immigrants to invade our shores, greater 
in number of individuals than any recorded 
migration im history. The first decade of 
the present century added nearly 9,000,000 
aliens to our population. During three 
years of that period, the United States re- 
ceived more immigrants than its total popu- 
lation at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

An examination of the figures relating 
to the alien element in this country shows 
that every third person in the United States 
is either foreign-born or born of foreign 
parents; that three millions can not speak 
the English language and twice as many 
more can not read English. One sixth of 
the population (15,000,000) of the United 
States is therefore directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced by foreign conditions. Four fifths 
of the more recent immigrants belong to the 
class of unskilled laborers. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the inhabitants of cities hav- 
ing a population of over a million are 
foreign-born or in the generation of the 
immigrant. Furthermore, the tendency to 
mass in certain states and centers is a 
marked characteristic. It is a current say- 
ing that New York is the largest German 
city in the world except Berlin; the largest 
Italian city except Rome; the largest Polish 
city except Warsaw, and by far the largest 
Jewish city in the world. Fifty different 
languages are spoken by this alien folk. 
One thousand two hundred newspapers in 
the United States are printed in thirty-one 
languages other than English. These 
papers are generally American in spirit, 
but their chief items of interest are news of 
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the Fatherland. Thus they keep the alien 
in constant touch and sympathy with his 
native land. 

The assimilation of this polyglot immi 
gration into the American nation is one of 
the tremendously significant problems con- 
fronting America to-day. The matter of 
absorption is becoming increasingly difficult 
owing to their vast numbers, their varied 
habits and traditions, and their inability to 
grasp the full meaning of the spirit of lib- 
erty as exemplified in the thought and 
activities of our people. 

The elemental background of American 
liberty was the fusing of the spirit of 
Puritan and Cavalier through the shock of 
the Revolutionary War. That influence 
may be traced across the continent. From 
the crossing of their blood, the union of their 
virtues and the mingling of their best tra- 
ditions came the type of American citizen 
who influenced history during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. During 
the early period of immigration, beginning 
distinctively in 1840, most of the immigrants 
came from northern Europe. Having many 
of the same traditions and ideals and the 
same political standards, the process of as- 
similation was comparatively easy; but in 
the last twenty years most of the immi- 
grants have come from southern Europe 
and are farther removed from the thought 
and spirit of American life. With limited 
understanding and lack of training and of 
vision, they do not readily adjust themselves 
to the new environment. Misunderstood 
and ostracized, as they often are, their dis- 
appointment gives way to discontent and 
dissatisfaction, which ofttimes expresses it- 
self in turbulence. 

But a new social ideal is taking posses- 
sion of America to-day. It is the spirit 
speaking out from the great heart of hu- 
manity. It recognizes the vast and intricate 
human relationships the world over. It 
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realizes that the treatment of the immi- 
grant and his relationship to the social and 
ndustrial order is an unprecedented prob 
The new American spirit stands not 
1 the elimination of whatever has not been 
produced on American soil; but rather wel 
mes the best of the culture, the arts and 
the crafts of the old world, that through the 
rocess of edueation and training these may 
‘orporated into our life and thus w 


iy be enriched with this spiritual inher 


nee, In an address by the President of 
the United States to a company of newly 
ralized eltizens, he disavowed the SuvYv- 


restion that a man should cease to love the 

of his birth and the nation of his 
origin: because these things are sacred and 
ight not to be put out of the heart; but 
to love the place 


re one was born and another thing to 


lecieat mself to the country that holds 
ro ng wes ovel 


Some days after the conterence to which 


I referred at the outset, a prominent jour 


nalist, who had been a participant in its 
le erations and who has been a close stu- 
dent and observer of the problem of Amer- 
] tion wrote 
Lest we 9 st ni 
oy S I ~) ‘ | the 
1 é 8 1 kings 
é S T e ~ 
é be heard é ind is 
s pote! I issertive ta ) tor assin i 
t it ¢ vy has KNOW! ir | kno 
jug eak f a ysica d | 
gica ssin rs it redues ‘ 
0 a ymmor el ninator { pure Amer 
eanisn yn sun | up and not waste time 


or words or money by simply spelling out the 
sacred phrase ‘‘our teacher.’’ 

In aid of this new movement to Ameri- 
eanize America, the distinctive formal edu- 
eational forces of the country will play no 
Already the National 
Bureau of Education is cooperating with 


unimportant part. 


the Bureau of Immigration, and the public 
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school has become the rallving ground for 
the organization of tl} new forces I} 
school is rapidly divesting itself of the 
archaic methods of 1 ng citizensh 
The time is not far past en memorizing 
preambles to constitutions, powers and 
duties of congresses and rislatures. out 
lining departments of g rl ! nd 
learning definitions constituted tf teac) 
ing of civics The paint results 
apparent when pupils described England's 
government as a ‘“‘limited mockery 
confidently asserted that the first n 
scientious’’ congress met in Philad 

and that the constitution of the Unit 
States was established to promote domes 
tic hostility.’” Many naturalization ris 


still create citizens by asking who is t 


rovernor of the commonwealt president 

of t] United S . re laws 
ace nd on tf SIS oO] riy rat 
nswers eran ric S nd O Ss 
t1z Hsnip ‘ ip} ni ! s n 
resid nt o ] ry I Ve yeu! i { 

, 

has his papers in or! ler But this et 1 
LOO IS passin Into the » oO ‘ so] é 


The adu reigner must prepared fo 
citizenship ess than his children, nay 
even greater 1s SSITS hat he sha 
have spe tt ng Kortuitous eon 
tions will educate the 1! St ind mp! 


sionable eh ld. Willie the parents respond 
only to specific training And all too fre 
quently the alien receives no aid, eneourag 


ment or opportunity to prepare for the 


sacred right except at the instance of po 
cal part sanship The school for tl adult 
is becoming to be as much a part of pub 
education as a school for the child Our 
attitude to the foreigner has not always 


been characterized by sympathy or even 
respect. Too otten we have tried to im 
press him with the superiority of our insti 


tutions, by exploiting our traditions, extoll- 
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ing our he roes an | hoast ng our freedom, 


hoping thereby to impress him with our 
vaunted greatness and thus cause him to 
forget his Fatherland and to diseard th 
customs and culture of his race. Such an 
attitude clearly violates the fundamental 


principles in training for loyalty. 


Critical observers of social heredity 


point out what must be very apparent to 


any one who analyzes the problem that a 
man deeply ‘and truly disloval to his own 
r) t 


ot | kely to become a 


Then, 


folk and culture is 
deeply and truly loyal American. 
too. 


which has its basis in a profound and fun- 


there is alwavs the obvious danger 


damental psychology that in any attempt to 


change or completely transfer from one 


loyalty to another, the very capacity for 
Nothing is 


and 


loyalty is destroyed. more 


deeply rooted than social group in- 


stinets and traditions. To strip these from 


the individual and to cover him with an 
alluvium of social habits ever so thick may 
after all prove to be only a cheap substitute. 

What makes the Japanese patriotism so 
the fact that the 


Japanese includes a reverence for the past. 


Vital is religion of the 


That reverence is the thing that is perpet- 
uated. The school must make more of our 
national holidays. Unfortunately, one of 


our essentially patriotic holidays comes 


during the vacation period. But happily 
there has been a decided reaction from the 
half 


oceasion with its toll of injury to life and 


degeneracy of a bombastic, riotous 
limb to a more dignified mode of eelebra- 
tion in which sanity and safety are pre- 
The 


making our 


dominating characteristics. schools 


here can render a service by 
national holidays an opportunity for teach- 
ing the lessons of sacrifice. Too often the 
alien looks upon this land of the free as a 
land of unrestricted liberty. He must un- 
derstand that personal liberty must always 


comport with moral law and political lib- 
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: } 
ana, 


erty with civil law. In our democracy 


problen of race as well as a problem 


has a 
of social and industrial classifications. 

The revival of pageantry in various con 
unities, working out through ceremoni 
atic 1 


nd 


nity, is one of the most significant methods 


and dran rm the episodes that marked 


progress oft a city or ecommiu- 


of impressing upon the young the spirit of 


sacrifice and social service. American chil- 
dren show their love and appreciation for 
heroic deeds in their selections of declama 
tions which set forth the exploits of such 
heroes as Horatius, Gustavus Adolphus and 
William of Orange 


peal to children not because the expression 


These make their ap- 


of their lives symbolizes a race or a group 
but beeause they represent fundamental ex 
pressions of human life. The schoo] and 
the community should help preserve th: 
best traditions of the alien and help him to 
work them out into the newer relationships 
To neglect their heroes is to subtract one of 
the fruitful 
Garibaldi, 


most factors in teaching pa- 


triotism. Pasteur, Disraeli, 
Volta, Mendelssohn, Marconi have a mean- 
ing to the world that is not consequent upon 
the fact that they were born across the sea. 
The courage, strength, ardor and spirit of 
the great men of any nation are admired 
by other nations. 

Hitherto the 


teaching of citizenship as a special topic or 


school has regarded the 
the work of a separate department, but we 
that 


tutes a lesson in citizenship and that there 


are learning every recitation consti 
is an arithmetic of character, a geography 
of character as well as the ethies of char- 
acter. There is no branch of study that will 


not lend itself to training for civie right- 


eousness and civic efficiency. The proble m 
of training youth in eitizenship does not 
involve new institutions, new text and new 
subject-matter, but rather a new attitude of 
the teachers and a new atmosphere in the 
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ssro Children must helped t 
nk through the problems of the commu- 

tv al d the relations! ps of the individual 
the s il group to which he belongs as 

s to the \ ordet TI alien, as 

( S ve American, needs to be in 
structed in the limitations of hberty He 


ve liberty 
inder the law If American children 
inderstood this as thoroughly as they ought 
to understand it. we should not have to 
ish in the presence of the foreign child 
vhen children of native Americans, with 
haked ideas about liberty and inde 
pendence, interpret that liberty and inde- 
pendence in terms of unbridled license. 
What indeed must be the effect upon chil 
dren of the alien when in high schools or 
n the grades they note the pupils strike 
heecause some one has heen pun shed or be- 
cause a teacher has been promoted or de- 
Above all 


else. the school must teach a reverence for 


noted. or a holiday refused ? 


the law and respect for the rights of others 
No word is so misunderstood as ‘*liberty.’’ 
One man’s liberty ends where the right of 
another begins. The story has it that a 
man, swinging his arms violently in a 
erowd, struck the nose of a passer-by The 
njured man objected, but the other man an 
‘* Ven °” 


reply, ‘‘but your liberty ends 


swered : ‘‘ This is a free country 
was the 
where my nose begins.’”’ 

The problem of de noecracy is this: ‘‘How 
to utilize without waste the tremendously 
potent forces of human life that are every- 
where about us?’’ The problem is largely 
individual. The wealth in character of the 
state is, in the long run, the wealth in char- 


acter of the individuals composing it. 


Every social structure is the outgrowth of 
The publie school has hes n 


It will be more effec 


personal ideals. 
an efficient agency. 
tive in the future as, with deeper consecra- 


tion, superintendents and teachers advance 


} <8] ir ? y 
y T j n ) 7 I ’ 
: 
na nat iV 
sion I) ture \ 1 
\ el nes d 
‘ 
r 
} 
he r 
borade ind ft S 
out 5 8s { 
; ‘ 
t ‘ 
avs Ss she é i 


Oo 
tions of é i ke 
drum be g 

mid the é 

é S s a pea 
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GeorRGE BEcH'1 


CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL HYGIENE 


ARE SCHOOLS UNTFITYGIENK 


THERE are 20.000.000 ehildrs in the 


publie Ss ‘hools of t} ‘ In 


the reports of the healt 
been ascertained that 12 
ical defects serious enou 


their school work 


ted States. From 
h inspectors it has 


000.000 have pl vs 


ch to interfere with 


Nearly all the school bu ld ngs are pra 


I ‘ally of one type tw 


; 
high. with the class roo 


mon halls and corridors. 


or more stories 


and Ww t? ? ilet 


rooms usually loeated in the isement for 


the common use of all the grades, and very 
often having play rooms or work 1 
also in the basement. This type of school 


is analogous to the old 


buildings which had hall 


type of tenement 


s and toilets for the 
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common use of all the tenants and may for 


designation be very properly called tene- 


ment schools. Until within a few years 
they were heated by hot-air furnaces, from 
one to a dozen to a school. 

As the science of sanitation progressed, 
attention was directed to these unhygienic 
schools when it was discovered that their 
overcrowded and overheated rooms and 
halls were filled with foul air and that in- 
efficiency in school work and a multiplicity 


of diseases was ever present 1n the schools. 


DUST AND DISEASE 

Dust and disease go hand in hand. Two 
vears ago I' demonstrated that the air in 
an ordinary tenement fan-ventilated school 
contained thirty-three per cent. more dust 
than the same type of school which was ven- 
tilated with cloth window sereens, which 
filtered the fresh out-door air. It has been 
prominently claimed by some sanitarians 
that air-borne germs could be considered a 
negligible factor in the ease of disease. 
That this assumption was based on insuffi- 
cient observation is now evident from the 
studies of Brown? who found an inerease 
of streptococel in oceupied spaces, which 
amounted in some instances to more than 


three hundred per cent. 


PURIFICATION BY SUNLIGHT 
This corroborates other studies which I 
have ide which*® indicate that the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun are the active agent 
in atmospheric purification. Ordinary ox- 
vgen of the air is very inactive, but the 
oxygen of the outdoor air is being slightly 
activated by the life-giving rays of the sun. 
Todd, J. B., ‘‘A New Method of Detern 
Dust in the Air and Fresh Air School Rooms,’ 
N. Y¥Y. Medical Jour., February 28, 1914. 
Brown, W. W., Science, September 10, 1915, p. 


Todd, J. B., ScHoOoL AND Soctety, August 25, 


This explains why the sunlight is so power- 
ful to destroy germs and regenerate the 
air. Every housewife from time immemo- 
rial has known that she must expose the 
milk pans, bread jars and feather beds, to 
the direct sunlight, when they become sweet 
and wholesome. It would not do to put 
them in the sunlight in glass-enclosed 
rooms, but outdoors in the air and sun- 
shine, glass being opaque to ultra-violet 
rays. We are just learning that we can 
eure bone tuberculosis in the same way. 
Air activated by the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun loses its activity very quickly in its 


passage through the heating apparatus. 


TENEMENT SCHOOLS DISCOVERED TO BE 
UNHYGIENIC 

In the progress of sanitation it was dis 
covered that the tenement schools were very 
unhygienic, but instead of carefully ana 
lyzing the situation to ascertain in what re- 
spect the buildings were fundamentally un- 
hygienic and correcting that, the persuasive 
words of pseudo-sanitarians—who had 
something to sell were listened to, and 
their persistent assurances captivated the 
attention of the school authorities and 
hygienists until every school was filled with 
expensive ventilating machinery. People’s 
attention was so diverted to this new whirl 
ing toy that they entirely and completely 
forgot that these school buildings were fun- 
damentally unhygienic. Whenever a new 
building was required the school authorities 
in their sonnolent condition of forgetful- 
ness have continued to build the unhygienie 
schools. It is an actual admission on the 
part of the architect that the school build- 
ing is intrinsically unhygienie when it re- 
quires ventilating apparatus. It is a sur- 
render of true science to commercial inter- 
ests with its plausible persuasive salesmen 
posing as men of science, while the school 


authorities, not having sufficient knowledge 





omens | 
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to enable them to distinguish the various 


elements of the problem, fall easy victims. 


\RE THE FAN-VENTILATED TENEMENT 
SCHOOLS STILL UNHYGIENIC? 

If any evidence were needed, the spread 
of open-air schools throughout the country 
would be sufficient. So many children are 
found in our tenement schools, helpless, ma- 
king no progress in their work and being 
overwhelmed with disease, that the open 
air school has become an absolute need to 
save them. There are many factors which 
contribute to make defective diseased chil- 
dren—those of the home being prominent 
but they may all be summed up as poverty 
and ignorance. But the fact remains that 
they become worse 1n our tenement schools 
and gain rapidly in the open-air schools. 
Even those who enter these schools from 
their summer vacations in robust health be- 


come the victims of the vicious condition. 


HYGIENIC MAKESHIFTS 

We admit that our tenement schools are 
unhygienic, but we think we ean remedy 
their badness by putting in expensive venti- 
lating machinery. Dr. N. K. Foster,* med- 
ical director of the wonderful schools of 
Oakland, Cal., says: 

I think that the ventilating engineers with their 
wonderful schemes and ventilating machines, are 
doing more damage to the school children than al- 
most any other people—pumping in dead devital 
zed air that has lost its invigorating qualities, for 
them to breathe. 

We have the right to be proud of the 
great work done in our open-air schools 
but we ought to be humiliated to think we 
have allowed conditions to exist that con- 
tribute to make them necessary. I do not 
wish to be understood as underestimating 
the need or value of the open-air schools. 
They are doing great good. Supposing the 
water supply of a town becomes polluted 

‘ Foster, Dr. N. K., Jour. A. M. A., October 30, 


1915, p. 1506 


with typho d, and that 1 ntire wat rshed 
Was unsanitary I should wi nt al XI istive 


survey of the watershed that the sources of 


pollution might be destroyed n the same 
manner I wish to ea ' r attention 

phatically to those factors which render 
our schools unhygienie tl illy 
learn and appreciate those facts, we may 
act with intelligence in the orderin tf our 


schools 

Further I wish to state my 
of the good faithful work don bY the m d 
‘al Inspectors throughout = the ounti 
| hope the seope of the work will bi 
tended so that there will be a permanent 
health reeord of each child from nder 
rarten to colleg At the same time I re 
ognize the futility of expecting medical in 
spectors to detect measles or scarlet fever 
n the pre-eruption stage in school children 
although it is becoming recognized that it is 
at this stage the greatest danger of infee 


tion exists. 


IN WHAT RESPECT ARE OUR TENEMEN'’ 


* 


SCHOOLS UNHYGIENI( 
To make a comple te analysis of the ques 
tion it will be advantageous to first define a 
school, and we may say that the constituent 
elements are first a pupil or pupils to be 
taught and a teacher under whose trained 
and inspired cuidanee the closed treasurt 
house of the child’s mind may be opened to 
the sunlight of knowledge, that there may 
be intellectual growth And third some 
room or place that in comfort and health 
this intellectual growth can occur. We ar 
apt to forget, with all the paraphernalia and 
apparatus of the modern school, that edu 
eation is the unfolding of the intelleet, the 
absorption of ideas As Commissioner Fin 
lay states, ‘*The problem of better schools 
is better teaching.”’ 
In the schoolroom a child comes into as 


sociation of those of its own grades, but 
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When the child passes that grade, he 
that al d 


work in the higher grade. 


classroom forever, takes up the 
The child 


school erade by 


next 


1 


through the 


pre mfTeSSECS 


grade and has no concern or affiliation in 
with the grades he has passed nor 


The el: 


its teacher is in fact a separate and inde- 


any way 


with those in advance issroom with 


work 1s con- 


pendent school, so far as its 


cerned, different and not correlated in any 


way with the others. The necessary and 
unavoidable ‘associations of the pupil are 
in his classroom during the 


those that oceur 


time of school periods and of greater num 
ber in the occasional auditorium sessions. 
The 


cause of the opportunities for unavoidable 


tenement school is unhygieniec be- 


and unnecessary association and contact 


with all the grades from the kindergarten 
contact is meant an as- 


to the highest. By 
sociation sufficient for infection of a ecom- 


municable disease to occur. These schools 
generally have one toilet room only for each 
sex, Which affords opportunity for promis- 
cuous mingling and unnecessary association 
of all 


grades with an average of forty to a grade 


the erades. In a school of sixteen 
each pupil of a single grade has opportuni- 
ties of coming into association and contact 
in the halls, with six hundred outside his 
that 


It is here that the greatest oppor- 


grade, otherwise would not have oe 
curred 
tunity for contact and infection occurs, for 
the halls are always the worst lighted and 
ventilated parts of the building 

the toilets 


very often in the basement and sometimes 


and playrooms are 


Besides 


even domestie science and manual rooms 
are also in the basement. whieh is full of 


dusty close air. 


DISTRIBUTING CENTERS OF THE INFECTION OF 
THE COMMUNITY 
Thus it is very evident that the tenement 


schools are unhygienie because, besides be- 
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ing always filled with dusty, dead air, they 
afford unnecessary opportunities for asso- 


and 


erades th if 


clation contact among pupils of all 


have nothing in common in 


school work; in fact such schools are 


their 
the distributing centers of infection for the 
‘community as the pupils come from 
all sorts and conditions of homes 

Professor Edwin O. Jordan, of the Uni 
states: 


of Chieago, 


Versity 


More favo Jeo t es for ¢ ssemina 
I t inf US diseases ) i hardly | le sed 
those afforded by t p schools 


The fact that most of the communicable 
diseases are infectious in the prodromal 
stage before they can be diagnosed, makes 
it plain how they can be distributed by the 


schools. 


tenement furnishing, as they do, the 
opportunities for unnecessary contact. 

school attendance 
on public Place,® of the 


Boston City Hospital, ‘‘lies not only in the 


‘The significance of 
states 


assembling of children in a room, but also 


in bringing into more or less intimate as- 
sociation a number of children who would 
not have met at all.’’ 

known that the 
air is unfavorable for the spread of infee- 
the 


It is well fresh outdoor 
prevalence of those 
the 
notwithstanding the 


tious diseases, for 


diseases decreases as soon as schools 


close in the summer, 


fact that the 


time in their play, but as soon as the schools 


children are together all the 


open in the fall the association in the close, 
stuffv halls and basement soon again estab- 
lishes the school as the distributing center 
for the infections of the community. 

that the 


unhygienie because primarily 


Thus we perceive tenement 
schools are 


they afford opportunities for unnecessary 


contacts, but even when schools of this type 


Jordan, Professor E. O., Trans. Fourth Inte: 
national Congress School Hygiene, 1914, 2, 4, p. 
Place, W. E. H., Ibid., p. 523 
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model mp f Vi Liat , m 

\ is devitalized air As 
K os ‘ Says 

ve l é rh ¢ iLlied l ally 
S r t ] ive seen 
g the ook 
y I lows 

SCHOOL HYGIENE A PROBLEM OF SCHOOL 


BUILDING 


appears that the co ision IS inevl- 
Lt fT pre blems 0 school hvg ene 
1 school building are on id the same, 
t the danger and trouble come 
rowding pupils who have nothing 

yn, under one roof 
Nowhere has conservation been so firmly 
renched iS n school architecture. 
\ { s ina scho wuthol es have 
lhered to the ancestral typ In 


volved types of utility 


| b our manufactures the 
ect and engineer have produced 
s suitable for their purpose. 
Fitzpatrick in School Board Journal, 
1916. characterizes school architects 
= 7 ows 
+ + f y S 
; s6 3 ects fort 1 
scho ses f bta g 
‘ false } s the I nfess I do 
\ l i ‘ ss ! ) 
S ‘ re mn of e rea gs 
g. A r attention is center 
T l i s tro é sensat 
K i sk v be ged by 
xterna ) ince of e | dings 


iildings of a city are an index of its intel- 


and culture. Extravagant elabora 
mn of detail can never cover poverty of de- 
city is much more 
The 


which 


Harmonious simp! 
kely to produce 
‘le } 


e it 


a thing of beauty. 


. , _s 
*noois resent ug packing cases 


and even when there has been a 


if exterior, they have still re- 
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tained tl “i sed 
} 1] ] 
haus and Class : 

Poultrymen hav ( t they 
not su Sstu \ r S Ss n 
less they hav I ec] 
groups, with ample yard 1 for su rhit 
no; rye ; ] } . 
and exercise; s we bu irs ; and 
edueate our ! dre n ’ noes f it 
Wh 1 , } 1) y 7 \ ’ 
would even be u vgie! S \\ ire 
building our schools two and thr . 


high with a basement, with the thou 


W ¢ irs ) a mom \ I 

the rooms upo | roundatiol ind nae? 
ne root It now appears tl) such bu 
ngs are much more exp Ss] ’ 
than simp ne-sto? lildings sides 
eing muel Iniveienl Un the 
lelusion o ! I en yusly 
nereased tl lisease risk o r children 


ly for unhygienic sc} sis to 


them hygienically and not to co! 


tinue the present practise of desig ' 
building schools that are intrinsica 
healthy and then at great expense attempt 


to re th 


meds 


chinery. 


THE CLASSROOM IS THE SCHOOL UNIT 

The schoolroo being the init smal 
fireproof, inexpensive schools is the only 
rational solution. It seems a paradox that 


e can build twenty separate one 


schools with a ce ntral bu dir yr containil 


auditoriun ffices. etc.. for less than tl 
same rooms wuld he bni int . single 
building, but nevertheless it is tru 

In building t rv expensive | og 
ease’’ schools we put a mortgage upon the 
future by our unwarranted assumption that 
we are building the best ind for pern 
nenes These are win d isions born of 
the same _ parent enorance Without 
knowledge of what 1s » done else 
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the last word for health and efficiency in 
education and are being produced at the 
minimum of cost. 

The west has commenced to shake off the 
lethargy of the past and to attempt school 
buildings of beauty and adapted for effi- 
health. The 


heen made in no haphazard manner, but the 


eleney and development has 
result of the. work of some of the most tal- 
ented men in the United States. The state 
of California selected a jury of architects, 
of which Lewis P. Hobart was chairman. 
Mr. Hobart 


built most of the really fine buildings in the 


has probably designed and 
state. The other members of the jury were 
Chas. S. Kieser, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; John W. Walcott, state architect; 
John J. Donavan, of Oakland, but formerly 
of New York, and who was the supervising 
architect of the Singer building, and C. H, 
Cheney, of San Francisco. Four hundred 


photographs, drawings and blue prints 


were received and thirty-five selected for 
publication. 

In 1912 the city of Oakland, through its 
board of education, appointed an honorary 
committee to study and consider the needs 
for the proposed school work which was to 
involve an expenditure of $2,000,000, This 
honorary commission was composed of the 
following persons, besides the city superin- 
tendent of schools, and his assistants : 

Dr, Leonard P. Ayres, New York, Russell 

Sage Foundation. 

Dr. C. G. Hyde, University of California. 

Dr. D. S. Snedden, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mrs. Fred C, Turner, Oakland. 

John G. Howard, University of California. 

Dr. Lewis N. Terman, Stanford University. 

Dr. F. B. Dresslar, United States Bureau 


of Edueation. 
John J. 

The 
wonderfully 


Donavan, supervising architect. 


result has been to produce some 


beautiful and inexpensive 
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The effect of the work done there 
is being reflected the United 
States. In an address on School Architec- 
ture by Chas. A. 
California jury, at the eighth meeting of 


schools. 


throughout 
Kaiser, a member of the 


the American School Hygiene Association, 
it Was stated in reviewing the progress that 


s kind are 


phasize the fact that 


> 
Rey ews of useless unless ney em 


progress in school archite 


ture is not going to with ourselves 


Crease 


less our standards are the highest yet attained, and 


we have much to congratulate ourselves upor Let 
us be assured, nevertheless, that after all is now 
said the com ng generation will look back i 
equal complacency upon our undeveloped ideals 
and mistaken methods, ‘ and will seriously 


question the propriety of sending its young to the 


proudest of our present-day buildings. 

He states that practically all our prob- 
lems of school building and hygiene are 
problems of crowding and that 

Since ch Idhood connotes above all things the 


home, schools for our children should realize their 


beauty in home life and domest or even child 
like terms. Surely children are entitled to an en 
vironment suited to their nature no less than other 


untamed animals in captivity. 

The advantages of the one-story multiple- 
unit school are: 

i. The 


‘contacts’ 


elimination of all unnecessary 
different 


erades. 


between the 


This would reduce the infectious disease 
risk to the minimum. As long as the 
mingling of all grades in the halls con- 


tinues, it is impossible to prevent the dis- 
ease carriers and missed incipient cases 
from making the schools the unnecessary 
distributing center of the infections of the 
community. If the eottage school had no 
other reason for adoption, this alone would 
be sufficient. 

2. The large ground necessary for the 
asset of inealculable 


cottage school is an 


value. The money invested in the grounds 
is the only part of the investment that is 
of constantly 


permanent and increasing 


value. The buildings begin to deteriorate 














as soon as completed, until in a longer or 
shorter period they become worthless. 

Under the delusion that they are build- 
ng for permanence, our school buildings 
ive become extravagantly costly. If it 
ere possible to build a building that would 
ist forever, it would be undesirable, for in 
short period it would be outclassed and 

me a liability instead of an asset. The 
value of the correlation of study and play 
s becoming universally recognized by ad- 
vanced educators and sanitarians. By ro- 

on of classes the playground could be in 
ntinuous use. The frequent active play 
n the open air and sunlight would develop 
healthy bodies and active minds and would 
nerease the efficiency of the school in evs ry 
way very materially. 

3. The one-story eottage school would 
eliminate the fire risk entirely—no matter 
what the type of construction might be, 
whether of wood or other material. 

+. The elimination of stairs very mate- 
rially reduces the cost, as well as the 
danger, that is always associated with their 
Ist n schools. 

5. The elimination of the basement would 
reduce the cost of construction and at the 
same time get rid of a source of dust, dis- 
order and disease. 

6. By dispensing with the interior hall, 
we avoid the opportunity of contacts in the 
different grades. The halls are always 
badly ventilated and add greatly to the 
eost of heating. To warm and eare for the 
halls increases the cost of maintenance from 
fifteen to fifty per cent.; we reduce the 
cubie contents of the buildings from fifteen 
to fifty per cent. 

This means a reduction, not only of total 
square feet of foundation, but also of the 
character of the foundation. In two- and 
three-story tenement schools the founda- 
tion walls must be heavy and carried down 


deep. Often then we find settling of walls 
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and cracks in the buildings. In the cot 


tages without basement or intericr hall, the 
foundation can safely be very much less 


he ivy and consequel 1 \ less expensive 


7. They can be perfectly ventilated by 


the open windows. using th sereens in 
cold weather The saving tl st 
expensive ventilating apparatus would be 
a great gain, beside the cost of powe1 ir 
maintenance and depre tion. One s ] 
saved $543 in elect power bi ! 
year. 

8. The plan is elastie, The inexpensiv 
school units ean be provided as needed 


from the kindergarten up to junior high 
school. as the crowth and development ) 


the locality require. 


9. Because of the less expensive type of 
construction, the multiple-unit school is the 
cheapest. The total investment in « 


school unit is much less. 
10. The ine: 


provide the auditorium, gymnasium, baths 


pensive central building can 
; 
oftices, ete.; also the heating plant, which 
would furnish steam heat for each cottage 
school. 

11. Whenever a case of infectious disease 
does oceur, the exposures have been those 
only which were unavoidable—that is, in 
the classroom of the single cottage, and it 


it should become necessary to close that, it 


would not disrupt the entire school 
12. It is a distinct advantage in school 
supervision. The principal, not being 


called upon to waste his time in consider 
ing disorders of discipline that are un 
avoidable from the promiscuous mingling 
in halls, can give a much greater part of 
his attention and energy to school work, and 
this will react to the advantage and the 
standing of the school. The teachers also 
] 


will have less trouble in maintaining dis 


cipline and ean do better work. J I 


See ‘‘School V« School B iJ 


~~ 


a 
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Keating, superintendent of publie instruc- 


tion for Colorado, states 


| I pais of the n ed } ngs » do 

I } by experier the I es of the t 
ey] ire Lpt to r ound i 

make ‘ 810 lif it it piles up too 

k for the prir The ) ry is our 

@XTM ence The matte I or Ss red ed 
pan n in the ig I for the reas 

tl en room @an tat é I t lf so well that 

very e oversight ec Our principals 

vho have these buil ‘ ‘ administra 
tion are ent! i ) f of the it pla 


It is not surprising for some people to 
have fears when they think of occurrences 
outside of their experience, therefore it is 
not strange for opinions to be expressed 
antagonistie to hygienic schools. But as 
opinion is based on what one thinks, not 
on what we know, it has the same relation 
to knowledge that a shadow has to reality. 

Ilere is what a superintendent of schools 


has to say of eottage schools: 


The cottage schools at Buena Vista hav been 
bu ind demonst ed to e ol é Ss na 
ate as that of Colorado Springs. The freedom 
fr 1 forma ty, aati er oft fire lise ise and the 
po ib tv of S} lend l ventilatic n, have demon 
strated to the school authorities that this 1s an 


Educators from different 


irt f the country have been 


delighted with this 
unique plan, 

It may be asked why we do not build 
cottage schools if they are better in every 
way and cheaper. The answer is that we 
have been governed by opinion and not 
knowledge, hence the level of practise in 
school building is a decade behind advanced 
special knowledge of the art. 
> 


JoHn B. Topp 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND STATUS 
IN a recent editorial on the American 
Association of University Professors the 
New York Times makes the following 


remark : 


If such language voiced the sent ent of 
the press and of the publie, which fortu 
nately it does not, Lord Palmerston’s char 
acterization of Germany as ‘‘A Land of 
Damned Professors’? would apply as well 
or even better to America. The Times edi 
torial is, however. of importance as voicing 
the attitude of a not insignificant element 
of the American public towards a group 
whose claims to intellectual leadership are 
not supported by a definitely recognized 
status in the social order. Back of this lan- 
guage is the assumption that the college 
structor is at best a member of an institu- 
tion the policy of which he does not shape 
and towards which he sustains the relation 
of a hireling. It expresses the feeling of 
the comfortably established member of the 
social order towards the irresponsible critic 
It is a recrudescence of the world-old ani 
mosity of the tribesman for the clanless man 
who has no rights society is bound to re 
spect because he has no status. Outside 
of the somewhat cloistered seclusion of 
our large and privately endowed institu- 
tions the scholar’s position in this country 
is hardly ideal. We are still far from any 
approximation to the affectionate devotion 
paid by other nations to their great savants. 
The writer of the Times editorial, and it is 
to be feared the masses of the American 
people, could not understand the almost 
religious regard of the German for a 
Mommsen, a Zeller or a Wundt. 

This does not mean that the sympathies 
of the American public are not on the side 
of the victim when some academic auto-da-fi 


occurs. <As a rule they are. But these 





ie ee 
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sympathies are such as are naturally ex- 
tended to one engaged in a struggle where 
the odds are against him. They may even 
be prompted by a vague sense of justice 
which the average uninformed individual 
feels somehow has been violated. The sym- 
patl ies of the masses in such eases do not 
eenter around any clear-cut notions of the 
rights of the individual or of the interests 
which he represents. The very indefinite 
ness of the scholar’s status makes it hard to 
grasp the ideals for which he stands. 
Hence the sentiment aroused in his behalf 
Ss dissipated because of the lack of inter 
pretation and rational direction. This is 
inevitable so long as the issues involved are 
at the mercy of the well-meaning but un- 
informed impulses of the community at 
large. Public sentiment can not be trusted 
to make sharp discriminations or to follow 
with patience and understanding questions 
that demand detailed or theoretical knowl- 
edge The masses must do their thinking 
en bloc. Publie opinion, in order to be 
effective, must to a very large extent be 
institutionalized. It must find expression 
through chosen groups, definite professions 
which are its necessary instruments. These 
groups must themselves have self-determin- 
ing power in the process of shaping the 
ideals and solving the problems of the com- 
munity. To be sure, the average man of 
American democracy is thoroughly con- 
vineced of his intellectual self-sufficiency. 
Nevertheless it is a decree of human nature, 
a principle ever more emphasized by the 
growing intensity and complexity of mod- 
ern society, that a few should do the think- 
ing for the many; social progress has al- 
ways implied, rampant democracy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the inequalities 
inseparable from efficient leadership. 

The problem of academic freedom is 
therefore one of establishing a recognized 


status for the profession of the scholar. 


Such a status involv ell-detined mghts 
and priv leges. whieh tf profession its lf 
must very largely determine in its own in 
terest and in the interest of the community 
it serves. It involves also an intelligent 
understanding by thi unity of what 
those rights and duties are and of their 
significances for the welfare of the eomr u 
nity itself; in a democracy of course rights 
have validity directly in proportion to the 
extent to which they are understood and 
sanctioned by the community. It must be 
frankly confessed that at present the masses 


of the American people have very little ir 
terest in academic freedom. From the days 
of Aristophanes to the present Demos has 
always looked upon the trained specialist 
in things of the mind with distrust and has 
never been able to distinguish a Socrates 
from a Sophist. The masses have seldom 
had wit enough to discern that cleverness 
and lack of conviction save the Sophist 
from the hemlock cup to which in mistaken 
zeal they doom a Socrates 

Hence the fear and trembling with which 
many parents entrust their boys or girls to 
the tender mercies of the college instructor 
His insistence upon akademische Lehrfr 
heit und Lernfreitheit is not understood and 
therefore is suspected. His critical attitude 
towards conventional ethies or orthodox 
theology seems a useless and cruel disturb 
ance of the highest and holiest loyalties 
The average man or woman following th: 
prosaic round of a fixed social status feels 
no imperative obligation to subject ult 
mate spiritual or moral] loyalties to a search- 
ing criticism. To eriticize when action is 
constantly necessary is to paralyze life at 
its very fountain head. Furthermore, the 
average college instructor is discredited by 
his lack of status. He has no independent 
standing in the community. He is thor 
oughly subordinated to the institution of 


which he isa part. There is no clear under- 
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standing as to his rights or his obligations 
to the community he serves. It is not sur- 
that the 
especially when inclined to be of independ- 


prising then college professor, 
ent mind, is looked upon as a spiritual Ish- 
an intellectual ‘‘bounder,’’ a 
for all 
the 
must be done in his own in- 


maelite, men- 


ace to the status quo. The remedy 


this is of course to institutionalize 
‘eritic.”’ It 
terest as well as in the interest of society 
itself. A well-defined and respected status 
is absolutely necessary for the dignity and 
the efficiency of the scholar’s profession. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, it is indispen- 
the 
freedom itself. 


Intellectual liberty is meaning- 


sable to proper exercise of academic 


The correlative of freedom 
is control. 
without the notion of intellectual re- 


less 


sponsibility. 


The problem of securing to academic 
freedom an assured and respected place 
in American democracy is beset with 
difficulties. To ensure the efficient exer- 


cise of the role of eritic and investigator 
there must exist a measure of that social 
poise that comes with a firmly established 
order and the accumulation of intellectual 
traditions and scientific methods. Amer- 
ican democracy has very little of either. 
We have been so preoccupied with the crea- 
tion of the material basis of civilization that 
we have had little time or inclination for 
critical reflection. Philosophy, the char- 
acteristic product of reflection, has only 
lately been accorded an independent posi- 
in the pantheon of intellectual 
gods. Especially has the lack of unified 


traditions in the field of higher education 


tion our 


hindered the development of the status of 
the teaching profession in college and uni- 
versity. In this respect the state organized 
and state directed system of education in 
Germany has incalculable advantages over 
the uneoordinated and wasteful educational 
This, of course, af- 


methods in America. 
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fects the status of the scholar. It is evi- 
dent, for example, that the position of the 
instructor in the denominational college, in 
institution and in 
Let 


more in 


the privately endowed 
the state university must differ widely. 
us consider the situation a little 
detail. 

The problem of academie freedom hardly 
emerged in the denominational college until 
the latter part of the last century. The rea- 
sons for this were first the very elementary 
the 


curriec- 


taught in 
the 


character of the subjects 


early denominational college, 
ulum of which was hardly as comprehensive 
Then 


too the humanities, together with the slight 


as that of the modern high school. 


infusion of science and philosophy which 
formed the bulk of the college curriculum, 
were thoroughly subordinated to what was 
always an important function of the early 
college, namely, the training of men for the 
Christian ministry. In time, however, the 
expansion of the natural sciences, the revo- 
lution wrought by Darwinism in the think- 
the 
ble raising of academic standards, brought 


ing of men, together with inevita- 


about a conflict between denominational 


traditions and scholarly loyalties. These 
the 


and 


inerease of 
numbers the 
social obligations which this entailed, finally 


influences, together with 


and endowment larger 
effected in the case of the older and more 
influential institutions a complete separa- 
tion from all denominational affiliations. In 
general it may be said that directly in pro- 
portion to this extension of influence and 
the resulting socializing of the denomina- 
tional college the tendency is to minimize 
sectarian ties and to extend to the scholar 
entire freedom. This process of secular- 
izing the denominational college has been 
a slow one, however. Consequently we have 
to-day almost every possible gradation from 
control is 


the institution where sectarian 


legalized to the institution where denomina- 








"eal 





tional influence has become practically 
negligible. Even in those institutions that 
have long enjoyed the reputation of being 
non-sectarian subtle influences still linger 
and shape the teaching where religion is 
concerned 

Attention was directed in an especial 
manner to the question of the scholar’s 
status in the denominational college by the 
exclusion of this type of institution from 
the benefits of the Carnegie endowment 
fund. The purpose of Mr. Carnegie was, in 
the language of Mr. Pritchett, ‘‘to serve 
primarily the cause of education and as a 
matter of educational administration it has 
seemed to him unwise to place a college 
under the control of another organization 
of whatever character, nor has he been 
able to convince himself that the imposi- 
tion upon a college of a condition which 
limited the choice of trustees, officers or 
teachers to a stated denomination was eal- 
culated to advance the larger interests of 
education.’’ This amounts to a virtual 
condemnation of the denominational college 
from the standpoint of academic freedom 
and educational efficiency. The reason for 
this is perfectly obvious. The members of 
the teaching profession can not possibly 
follow their intellectual loyalties nor exer- 
cise their right to shape the ideals of the 
profession where they are subject to credal 
limitations or even where they are influ- 
enced by merely sentimental denominational 
traditions. Academic freedom demands for 
both instructor and student the freest and 
the highest exercise of the intellectual 
powers. In recognition of this fact it is 
entirely necessary that those to whom is 
entrusted the task of intellectual leader- 
ship shall have no other restrictions laid 
upon them than their loyalty to the truth, 
their responsibility to the community and 
their regard for the ideals and the methods 
of the teaching profession. 
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Academie freedon s nt to suffer also 
in those communities and during those pe 


riods whe re there 18 an ove rae veiopment of 


conservative group interests The social 
order is always imperfectly rganized. 
Such organization as exists is contined to 
groups. The diversity and conflict this 
eng nders seems necessary to a ! ealthful 
public sentiment. Situations arise, how 
ever, Where certain group interests all but 


master the entire social situation and shape 
the ideas of the community. The Sout 
exhibited during the decades from 1840 to 
1860 perhaps the most complete organiza- 
tion of society in America in terms of one 
dominant interest, namely, slavery No 
college professor could possibly hold a pos 

tion anywhere in the South at this time and 
antagonize the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ of 
that section. A belated echo of this ante 
bellum condition was heard in the dismissal 
of Professor Banks in 1911 from the Uni- 
versity of Florida for publishing an article 
criticizing the attitude of teachers towards 
slavery in the South before the war. Since 
the war we have witnessed, especially in the 
North, a similar organization of society 
through powerful industrial and capitalisti: 
interests that have flourished under high 
tariff protection. It is to be expected that 
these powerful economic interests should 
find representation on the governing boards 
of privately endowed institutions. It is 
also perfectly natural that men who hold 
chairs in the social sciences in such institu 
tions should have pressure hrought to bear 
upon them by these interests to influence 
their utterances upon matters of social or 
economic character. 

It may be safely asserted, however, that 
the privately endowed institution as well 
as the denominational college is destined to 
play a role of decreasing importance in the 
problem of academic freedom in the future. 


The strictly sectarian college is doomed as 
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importance in the higher edu 


ition of the Tuture; it can not 


compete 


tions where there 1s real 


academie freedom. The privately endowed 


institutions, especially as the personal in- 


, , ’ . : “Ac 
fluence of founders or beneficiaries ceases, 


will naturally insist upon freedom as a 


atter of academic necessity The situa 
tions which foreed 


Professor Ross to resign 


Professor Be nis at ( 


ro | irdly ir at either of those in- 
stitutions agal The jesson of the Nearing 
ease has already borne fruit at the Univer- 
sitv of Pennsylvania. It is in the great 
stat nstitutions that the problem of aca 
le reedom presents its ost serious 
ispect It is here tha Ve I brought { é 
to face with the question of the scholar’s 


whether thi 
to suppor an 
Will they 


and independence which is absolutely nec 


issure to the scholar the freedom 


essary if he is to fulfil h 
community 

For a while it was thought that the 
nonwealth of Wisconsin under the wise 


guidance of its great university was to be- 


come a bright and shining example of a 


nat I 


} 
solving 


racy ordering its life intelligently and 
ts problems successfully under the 
direction of experts. But recently fickle 
Demos, becoming weary of paying bills for 
half of which he did not 


ot which he d d not 


under- 


retorms 


stand and some want, 


rr pudiate d expert leadership ele ‘ted a con- 


} 


servative ‘‘business’’ vernor, cut 


man ge 


down the taxes for the university and sub- 


jected it to a famous ‘‘survey This is 
the people’s challenge to the university as 
expressed by a Wisconsin editor: 


conducted on 
for their 
to teach facts 


The people want the university 


lines so they may get full value 


business 
millions. They want the university 


not t Freedom of opinion is not promoted 


heories 
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nd skillful profes 
This ehaller ore 


university, meets as 


Ha g k r ya s 
tior for torget tha 
thoug rt ‘ ul peo] 
exce I trans! i rit » those 
the significance of s rds 
hie SH r vriter fi uS States n univer- 


| f { s of | 
, S S s dis 
{ S S KnO iy 
y a rf f 
e asso ) Spe ) V 
kK ( t f é ga 8 
] ed s t res 
f t 1 S erests s exposed 
] S sense S I ~ i ~ ibo 
; f e f 


The problem of Wisconsin is the problem 
of the scholar’s status, of academic freedom 
and scientific research in a democracy. T 
ssue, as has been pointed out, lies bet 
two Wisconsins. The one is the Wisconsin 
intelligent, aware 


ot the university. sma 


. — 
‘jenev. wedded to 


f the value of soci 2 
the doctrine of social progress through ex- 


The other W 


void for 


pert guidance sconsin 1s 


unorg the most 


numerous, 


part of intellectual or cultural interests, 
i is of its rights and privileges and con- 


scious of its power. It is composed of the 


nserva- 


W ho is c 


ind business, antagonistic 


tive in religion 


to change, conventional in morals, suspi- 


the ‘‘high brow’’ and uncritically 


loval to the idea of democracy contained in 
the De 


an ardent success-worshiper, his measure 


‘laration of Independence. He is 
of success being largely commercial and 
industrial; he judges the university very 
much as he would a business institution. 

In a famous passage, which I venture to 
DeToequeville states the prob- 


His lan- 


paraphrase, 


lem of culture in a democracy. 
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applies also to the status of the freed while dependent upon equality, i 





. lar. Says DeTocqueville, if we seek a far more spiritua mprehensive 
ition of! nd, generous feelings, scorn conception. We have identified det racy 
temporal advantage, lofty convictions with equality of opportunity We hav 

; ‘able devotedness, if made equality the ult e and essential 


prefer refin nt of habits and polished thing and have forgotten that it is but a 


inners, the cultivation of the arts and the instrument, a social program that points 
agen f the love of beauty and of beyond itself and n e the 
th, we must ‘‘avoid the government of goal. Equality of opportunity t st 
‘v.”’ If, on the other hand, we but democracy’s means of selecting s y 
sh to see ft energies of men absorbed in valuable individuals and grou) rist 
pro | 1et t} comforts and heces- racies, 11 \ lj | 
sities of life, if we desire intelligence rather shall themselves make possiblk r vels 
genius, peace rather than war, vices of social progress. The end of de ! 
r th ! s, 1f instead of a brillian Is not an in not 
iltured s | order prefer pros- vulgar, unenviabl r 
V al 1 the content nt ol omtortab!] nust be a social rader in I jUuality 
ty, in find *‘no surer means’” opportunity is le the instrument for 
satisiving our desires ‘‘than by equaliz- assuring lvnamic, progress society 
g ndition en and establishing ased upon s y Vv ti 
emocratic institutions.’’ The question of The egalitan ih against his 
status of the scholar in a democracy is been forced to recogn this principl 
re ultimately a question of the na- the industrial world through the st 
and the end of democracy itself. Is of events, but he is still inclined to deny it 
is DeTocqueville suggests, an inher- in the field of culture and of the mind. H 
tagonism between democracy on the _ still clings as far as poss to the apotl 


| ! hand and culture and the scholarly osis of the average man by the good old 


ng on the other‘ ras ynned J ksonian di ! \ I l t 
re is undoubtedly among the masses a century ago. There is still something 
(met n people indifferen not to scinatingly ele ( n 
i ght oppositio se things to being ab sou wp 


h the scholar has devoted his life. This the roofs of t rid 


sition, however, is to be traced not so Americar I S 1n re ne ( in 


ich to the nature of den ocracy itself as pation fro e tvranny of the averag n 
) the overemphasis of the doctrine of egali n things lause that 


tarlanism which from the beginning has follows ‘“‘RB yv’’ Sunday’s racter 
haracterized us as a nation. Almost a cen- of the s ir as —- n inte tual teat r 
iry ago DeTocqueville noted in America duster’? is not without its social sigr a 
a depraved taste for equality, which im- We have yet to learn that there is no inher 
pels the weak to attempt to lower the power- ent exceller n rity, that egalitar 
ful to their own level, and reduces men to anism and democracy are not synonymous 
preter equality in slavery to inequality with Mazzini is far nearer the truth when 
freedom.’’ Much of the present distrust defines democra y as ‘‘the progress of al 
of democracy is due to the breakdown of under the leaders] ip of the best and 
egalitarianism. We have failed to see that wisest.’’ In the “‘aristoer: ‘y of 
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and of service’’ upon which the future of 


democracy depends the trained specialist 
and the scholar are destined to play an 
ever larger part. Without such an aristoce- 
racy all values must inevitably be lost 
in a Shoreless sea of comfortable, self- 
satisfied vulgarity. Our democracy is still 
a shadow democracy composed for the most 
part of traditional loyalties and unrealized 
ideals. We have not yet achieved that 
higher spiritual and intellectual unity with- 
out which all democracy 1S impossible. The 
increasing store of knowledge and the be 
wildering expansion of social experience 
have far exceeded the synthesizing and as- 
similating powers of the nation. We have 
no unity of purpose, no clearly defined so- 
cial philosophy. The scholar’s part in the 
all-important task of redefining national 
ideals and of making up the national mind 
must be, as President Meiklejohn has re- 
cently told us, to ‘‘gather up all the ele- 
ments of moral, religious, esthetic, political, 
social, economic experience and make out of 
them an interpretation of human living.’’ 
Jno. M. MECKLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
AccorpiINnG to information sent by the Bu- 
reau of Education the House of Representa- 
tives has reported favorably the bill to require 
the commissioner of education to devise meth- 
ods and promote plans for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy in the United States. It ap- 
propriates $22,500 for each fiscal year between 
July 1, 1916 and June 30, 1920; $17,500 for 
each fiseal year between July 1, 1920 and June 
30, 1925. No part of appropriation to be used 
to pay teachers or school officers in any state, 
territory, or the District of Columbia for 
teaching, conducting or supervising any school 
or schools. The commissioner shall not under- 
take to promote the teaching of adults by co- 
operation or otherwise without the written 
consent of the board of education or chief 





school otticer in such state, territory, or Dis 


Bills are pending as follows: 


t oh-se ) é S 

Cir g e sta f Was gton |} 

1s not t V tore 

t 1} i! le ( Tt i 

) i ed I s ‘ 

Establishing on rT 
i i nava $ 00 t M i Wes 

To estat s ind maintal! the Amer i! Ne 
Army and to org e and equip t America 
Reserve Army 7 les for 21,850 \ inteers 
serve i y 7 ree vears is TeSé¢ sts I 
twenty vears eaft the three years to be de 

ted to study n iry 1 oO i 
no 

To esta s exp ne sta S engines 9 
ind the ot r brar s ol e mechank s 
ynne l l ‘ olleges established the 
several states ar 1 territories under the prov s 
of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the act 


supplementary thereto. 

To establish a bureau for the study of the 
nal, pauper and defective classes, 

To regulate the number of officers detailed 
educational institutions 

To provide ror the establishment of a nava il 
aviation academy in the Territory of Hawai 

To provide for the use of public-school 

ngs in the District of Columbia as community 
forums, and for othe purposes. 

To establish and maintain military training « 
leges in the several states of the Union, in Al: 
ana in the District of Columbia. 

To create a national university at the seat 
the federal government 

To incorporate the Playground and Recreatio 
Association of America 

To grant all vacant, unreserved and unappro 
priated public lands in the state of Oklahoma to 
that state for the benefit of the state university 

To establish in the District of Columbia a lab 
oratory for the stu Ly of the criminal, pauper ar d 
defective classes. 

To prov le for the establishment of a m litary 
and aviation academy in the Mississippi Valley 


within 100 miles of the city of St. Louis, Mo 


FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR THE CHILD 
At the request of the organizing committee 
the United States commissioner of education 














Were 5 
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of the THE GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 

First American Congress for the Child, which _ 

s to be held at the city of Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, in July, 1916. The proposed con 
s is due to the initiative of the National — 


Congress for the Child, convened in Buenos 


at the closing session determined to em-_ , o* 

ize the importance of welfare activities Reieich MM 

hehalf of children, in connection with the \ ' 
ntenar celebration of the independence of \ 


Argentina. On account of the leading part rr 


ken by the United States in efforts for pro- %\ ( 

ting the welfare of the child, and in the M 

fident belief that the proposed congress S I 

| be a new bond of union and fraternity 

iong the American nations, the executive 

mmiittee appeals to this country for it 7 (3 
ctive and liberal support in this enterprise. i 

In order that nothing may be wanting to in- aitie 
sure the success of the congress, the request 1] grants 


for coop ration is addressed to the several 
American governments and to the principal » 
scientific and social institutions in all the Pan- Public edueatio: 14,742 
American countries. it1O1 g 

The congress will be organized in seven sec- 


tions as follows: Law, hygiene, psychology, 


a 
3 
* 
‘f 


education, assistance to the mother and the , , 2 
child, sociology, and industrial legislation. + 
axe af ° ° P ° reia ~ 
An exposition will be held in conjunction with : 3 
a a - 


the discussions. a 
Applications for membership should be ad Natior Galler pan o 1 

dressed to the president of the executive com oe “ 10 4 146 98 

mittee, Dra. Julieta Lanteri Renshaw, Estacion niversities and eae 114.000 

Florida (F.C.C.A.), Buenos Aires, accom- = r {48 Q f ¥ 

panied by the membership fee, which is $5.00 

for non-professionals and $2.50 for educators Details for the Board of Education ar 

and students. Persons wishing to participate Administration ti 


in the proceedings should accompany their [nspectior ind ex 


application for membership by a statement of 5 ’ 
that purpose, accompanied in each case with ; 

the title, and if possible, a synopsis of the ee : aos : 
paper to be presented. ss ; si 


In view of the importance of the congress 
from both the sociological and the interna a ; ges . ve 110 @ Qs 
tional standpoint, it is hoped that the appeal , : ashanie at 7% 628 
of the executive committee may excite hearty = <.po)arships on 
response from all educational centers and or- tions, and other a 
ganizations for premoting child welfare in es ft student 
the United States. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Proressor WesteL Wor 
the Johns Hopkins U 
is twin bre 


Willoughby, 


DBURY WILLOUGHBY, 


niversity has been 
ther, Professor 
as legal advist r 
Professor Wil 
Hopkins, 


ROFESS( Rornert McN. McEtroy, head of 
‘ and 


le ave on 


polities at 
Max ~) 


up his duties as ex- 


history 
Prineeton University, will 
ith his family to take 
rat Tsing Hau College, Pekin, 
McElroy’s 


rinning of an effort to 


~ I 


mission to the 
Orient marks the be 
more 


better understanding and a 


ween the two people 3. 


Cassius Jackson Keyser, professor of 


mathematics in Columbia University, and 
M. W. Haskell, professor of mathematics in 
the University of will 


half-year from August to De- 


California, exchange 
chairs for the 


cembe Ze 1916. 
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t ‘ i 7 
L. Mar t 
turn t ( 
} 
I Ss pec 
‘ - 
. 
I N Hut 
Sou A ) a 
| Si 


three-weeks’ \ : © 
t $ the P 

dre vill be mad 
Angel ds ly 
speech t several 


t delegates at 
] \ n t a Ne) 
s alternate for Miss 
ta db ] 38 
Tut Latin Americal 
Smith College to som 


of the Latin 
the 


awarded for 


American 


vear 





(y Ross, of the scho ] 


University of 


s¢ on 
] ] 
ré he A 1] VOTK 
during a year’s leav f 


Februar mpanied 

mM} ed him as 

el diate stop t 

t t ea f which 

$ ‘ eetings st 
BaLcH d . } d 
d so gy at We 


l scholarship offered by 


young woman from one 


been 


countries has 


1916-17 to 


Sefiorita 


Hortensia Balarezo, of Quito, Ecuador. The 


= + . 
scholarship carries 


t 


$375, 


approximately 


with it an 


and 


allowance of 


was established in 
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115 bv the I Dame, South 

Bend, Ind This medal is awarded annually 

t university to distinguished Roma 

Cathol an for \ | yntributions to 
3 e, religion or public endeavor 

Dr. L. Wesster Fox Philadelphia, has 

s preside T I the Pennsylvar l 


di partment 


2 iltural educat t the University of 
West Virg s | elected to a position 
rt oY ultur l extens | f the Mon- 
State College 1 | arrive in Bozeman 


of the work 


irls’ clubs in th 


mees that the trust 
rT. Lawr e Davy tf Ma ster, N. H 
etar the College of Bi ess Adminis- 
t the appointr t effect on Sep 
er 1. Mr. Davis | al rg f 
I retarial cour s to be estab- 

dl — 

Dr. Wit \. Sawyer has been ap} ted 
preventive med d 


| continue also his work as secretary of tl 
( rnia State Board of Health. The ol 
f the creati f this new department is 

brin about the most effective possibl ( 


f California 
Ith. 
staff 
, director of the bureau 
State Board 


peration between the University 
and the California State Board of He: 
department will include in its 


Dr. J: 


‘ 


mes G. Cumming 


diseases of the 


10 will become also assistant pro- 


communicable 
of Health, wl 
fessor of 
and, as lecturers in preventive medicine and 
hygiene, Dr. William C. Hassler, Dr. John N. 
Foree, Dr. Jacob N. assistant director 


the bureau of ec 


preventive medicine and hygiene, 


Geiger, 


ymmunicable diseases, and 
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Advancement of Teaching Since that time 
he has been continuing research work in ba 
le riology. as ibject to wl rh tie h id made I 
portant contributions. 

JAMES Morcan Hart, professor emeritus of 
languages and English | rature f Cornell 


University, has died in W 


his seventy eighth vear af was born in 
Princeton, N. J., and was a graduate of 
Princeton University. From 1868 until 1890 


University of Cin- 
cinnati, then joining the faeulty of Cornell, 
from which he 

Dr. Waite A. 
Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn., died 
March 16, 1916, after an ill 
a year and a half. 

Miss WELLS, associate pro- 
fessor of economics in Vassar College, died at 
home in March 13. 
year Miss Wells was president of the 
She was 


retired in 1897. 


SHOEMAKER, president of the 
State 
in St. Cloud on 
ness of about 
Emitre Louist 
her Poughkeepsie, on 
Last 
Vassar Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
born at Saugatuck, Mich., and was a graduate 
of Vassar in the class of ’95. 

week of 
service fifty 
N. Winchell, of Chicago, 
Forty-four 


Tue deaths are announced this 
three teachers 
years. Miss 
died of heart disease on April 19. 


of her fittv one ve ars’ sery ice were spent as pri - 


exte nded t 


W he rs 


Harriet 


cipal of the Samuel J. Tilden School, in which 
she always taught. Miss Susan E. Stevens died 
at Pittsfield, Mass., on April 17. 
on a pension in 1909, after fifty years of con 
tinuous Miss 
Eliza M. Evert died on April 17 at her home 
ill several 


She retired 


service in the Briggs school. 


She had been 


Centre. 
was forced to give up 
February 1. Had until April 6 


she would have completed fifty years in the 


at Newton 


months and her work 


she taught 
Boston public schools. 

Tue fifth meeting of the College 
Art Association of held at the 


of Pennsylvania on April 20, 21, 


annual 


Ame rica was 


University 


About fifty of the leading artists and 


and 22. 


art educators of America took part in the 


proceedings. [The program included a num- 
ber of addresses by prominent men, round 
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A MEETING of the Superintend 
ents and Supervising Associat 
was held on April 21 and 22, at the H 


Wisconsin, Milwauke 


public-school teachers of e city regal 
the bill resulted as follows: Of the 18.856 
teachers voting 10.847 wer opposed to the bill. 


7.901 fave red it and 108 returned blank bal 
lots. The associate city superintendents and 
the district superintendents cast ballots unan 
imously in favor of the bill. The summaries 
ure 
UOp- 
Ne Favo pose 
\ NG Bill Bi Biks 
Associate city pe I 
tendents Ss S 
District superintendents °6 26 
Training schools for 
teachers 153 120 
High schools 1.985 1,256 710 19 
Elementary schools 16,684 6.491 10,104 Sy 
Totals IS.856 7,901 )847 108 


The bill is the work of a joint committee from 
the Board of 
Federation of 


Estimate and Apportionment 


and the Teachers Associations 
Nce/ ool Journal States th: t 
has 


t} 


Tue Elementary 
in Des Moines the 
decided to undertake an investigation of th 
publie schools. <A has 
been provided to manage the work and formu 


late the 


Chamber of Commerce: 


permanent committes 


recommendations for sub- 


The 


make a study of the financial condition of the 


resulting 
committee is to 


mission to the public. 
the methods of expenditures, and the 


The 


of teachers’ salaries is to be taken up, and the 


district, 
nature of present indebtedness. matter 


regulations controlling increases and pay for 


lost time in cases of illness. 


THe Malden 


voted to recommend the erection of a sixteen- 


(Mass.) school committee has 


room brick school house in the Daniels-Lincoln 
district to accommodate the large increase in 
scholars in the section, over 200 of whom are 
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outside the district by 


schools 


transfer. building will contain all gram- 


ir grades and the recommendation also sug- 


it be located near either the Daniels 
it ean be super- 
The c 


mstructed as to 


rooms and that 


School so that 
ymmittee also 
recommends that it be so « 
open-air 


permit at least tour 


e hall be large enough to accommodate 600. 
SILVERNALE, superintendent of 


schools in Menominee, Michigan, 


ols under his charge on the 


will re- 
reanize the seh 
three and three plan with separate build- 
s in adjacent blocks for junior and senior 


Menominee will spend S248,000 


schools. 


school buildings this year. 
Tue trustees of New Hampshire Colleg: 
have horized the president to grant the 
gret bachelor f arts to graduates in cer- 
rses in the arts and science division. 
Heretofore the college has granted the bach 
science degree only The change is 
because the arts degree is desired by 


not taking technical or scien- 
‘ courses and who in many cases 


h. Women graduates especially find 


tudents who are 


expect to 


arts degree is a mater | isset To the 
1 as the work they have done i 
ot would have earned then thie egret 
ewhere, they feel that it should ea1 
gree her 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OBERLIN AS A MODEL OF COLLEGE 


ADMINISTRATION 
connection with 
and col- 
» administration, to describe the conditions 
College, 
the democratic type of 
the last 


It may be of interest, in 


the general discussion of university 
has, in most re- 


in Oberlin which 


spects, government so 
strongly advocated during few years 
by many professors in institutions of higher 
learning. 
In 1835, 
to Oberlin, from Brooklyn, he made it a condi- 
tion of that 


le ave 


when Charles G. Finney was called 


his coming the trustees should 


all matters of internal administration of 


the college to the faculty. The vear before, 


the trustees of Lane Theological Seminary in 


Cincinnati had interfered with the freedom 
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this « ed to 
got ber | t t 
the | e mS ry i } t ; 
t well t lmpose the « 1 i 


nies ‘ 
+ 
s S ¢ 
ett ) ‘ S 
‘ nn ted em ¢ y f 
erns, é i S 
ible Do ( s 
errupt tro ‘ s t 
i} i 
neasures s tr! uy ye 
eral pr ples the 


This policy has continued for more than 


three quarters of a century 
thought of abandoning it cither as a whole or in 

It has twice been re 
the last 


a codification of the by-laws of the col 


any part. 


trustees, time in 1905, in e 


with 
lege, in which appears the ft llowing statement, 


still in 


fi ree: 


I gel f ty are ¢ the ma 
igeme f é 1 f lege t 
must } P ‘ f ‘ true < 
order ) iny t inge ff 

estal , neth f in 
Tratior 


The 
follows: 
The 


yp wer 


present plan of administratio1 is as 


trustees, by Ohi 
over the institutior 
however, ever intertere in the 1dministration 
of the internal affairs of the college, 


thev so long ago comn itted to the f eulty 


Oberlin has h: 


faculty: the 


d four departments, each with 
college, the theological 
ind 


f ur ad part- 


its own 


seminary, the conservatory of music the 


academy In addition to these 


mental faculties, there is the general fac 


composed of all the members of ill the fae- 
ulties. There is further in each of the four 
] ‘ i y ) . ) if . 
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ouncil compris- 


those of the professors and associate pro- 


fessors in the department who are upon 


t.”’ and there is also a 
including all 


and associate prote 


“permanent appointme! 


rene ral ecounetl, perman¢ nt pro- 
fessors 
institution. 


When n 


are repre sented by the 


Tt themsel ve l session, the trustees 


prudential committee, 
appointed by the trustees and permitted to 


exercise most of the functions of the board 


of trustees itself. The prudential committee 
nposed of certain resident 
faculty, the 
secretary of th 
of the board of trustees and 
and the college faculties 
and the president of the 
a majority of the prudential com- 


has been and is co1 
trustees, certain members of the 


college treasurer, the college 
(who is secretary 
of the general and 
councils) college. 
Generally 
mittee are members of the faculty. 

All appointments to committees of the sev 
eral faculties and of the councils are made by 
elected 
that 
mental and the general council committees on 
elected 
the respective councils 


election after nomination by nomi- 


nating committees, except the depart- 


“ Appointments ” and “ Budget” are 
ballot of 
without previous nomination. 

Appointments to all positions on the fac- 
made by the 


directly by 


ulty are trustees, or prudential 


committee, only after a series of recommenda- 
tions, first, of the departmental committee on 
appointments to the departmental council, 
second, of the departmental council to the 
general council, who act only, third, after the 
council committee on 


general appointments 


have approved the recommendation. The rec- 
ommendation of the general council then goes 
to the board of trustees, 
necessary by Ohio law, if the contract is to be 


legal. All selected by the 


permanent professors and associate professors 


whose endorsement is 


teachers are thus 
of the several departmental faculties with the 


approval of the permanent professors and 


associate professors of the whole institution. 
The president of the college is ex officio chair- 
man of the committees on appointments. Dis- 
same routine 


missals pass through the as ap- 


pointments. 
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Che nnual budget is prepared by budget 
committee of the g ral council in consulta- 
tion with budget committees of the depart- 


mental councils. The departmental budgets 


are submit for discussion and recommenda- 


t to t departmental councils, and the 
general budget for the whole institution is 
then submitted to the general council, after 


whose approval it passes to the trustees. 


All ma 


cept the budget and the appointment of teach- 


tters of internal administration, ex- 


ers, are dealt with by the departmental faculty 


Inve lved or the rene ral faculty or both. 
moneys of the 
Both 


have 


Investing and caring for the 


institution rest wholly with the trustees. 


] 
the trustees and the general faculty 


‘location, and con- 
buildings,” 


building matters only 


committees upon 
of colle 


usually act 


plans 
struction and the trustees 
upon after 


receiving recommendations from the general 
committee of 


as full 


faculty in the 


generally the 
There has not 
trustees and 


faculty . or more 


the latter bod, been 
coon ration of 
matter of buildings as is 


the best results, though 


necessary to secure 
this has been due mors 
to lack of initiative on the part of the faculty 
than to any desire of the trustees to act with 
faculty. 

voted by the 


out advice from the 

Honorary degrees are trustees 
only upon recommendation of the general fac 
ulty, committees from both bodies having pre- 
viously consulted together. 

The election of the president of the college 
has rested with the trustees not only as a legal 
as a fact. They have generally in- 
formed themselves of the sentiment of the 
faculty before a A change 


form, but 
‘ting.? of practise 
is needed here and no election of president 
should be final until approved by formal votes 
of both faculty and trustees. He is a1 
of both bodies and each is competent to judge 


officer 


of his fitness for that portion of the president’s 
The 
faculty have passed a resolution to this effect 
Nominations 


duties that falls within its own sphere. 


and it has gone to the trustees. 


n the last electior f preside nt, 


accordance with the practi 











t he presiden = ld be made | cor 
ttees of D t} trustees ind faculty, these 
mmittees naturally actin in part at least 


[he prerogatives of the president have not 
heen specifically defined except in some fea- 
ires. He presides at meetings of the trustees, 
he general and departmental faculties and 
ls, and of the prudential committee. He 
: ex officio chairman of the general council 
committees on appointments and budget, and 
he may sit as a member of any regular faculty 
committee. Of certain committees he is usu- 
ally chairman. 
The treasurer of the college is an officer of 
the trustees and is elected by them. He does 
it sit as a member of any of the faculty 
bodies or of the board of trustees. 
The secretary of the college is secretary of 
the board of trustees and of the general and 
the college de partment faculties and coun- 
cils. He, of course, like the president, should 
be elected by concurrent action of trustees 
nd faculty, and the author thinks this has 
en the manner of election. 
Matters of general policy have been decided 
different ways. Financial policies have 
been determined by the trustees, educational 
policies by the faculty. Far-reaching ques- 
tions have come uy 


tion whether Oberlin should introduce shop 


For example, the ques- 
work in connection with the department of 
physics led to diseussions by the faculty, which 
included the question of organizing an engi- 
neering department. Again there arose ques- 
tions of special education for those students 
who are to enter the profession of teaching, 
involving the larger question of the relation of 
professional training in general to the college 
course. This matter was passed upon by the 
faculty. It was afterward discussed before 
the trustees by the president in his annual re- 
port, but he did not recommend to them to 
take any action, a thing which would have 
been a breach of Oberlin’s clearly defined cus- 
tom of leaving matters of educational policy 
to the faculty. Even the discussion of the 
matter by the president be fore the trustees 


was regarded somewhat doubtfully by some 
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embers , f ‘ 
port, wl ] foyy 7 ‘ 
realit ddr: d to the w O 

1ency. This shows how decided is t 
ecling that the tr 3 

fring P 
( rly l | ‘ | ; 
eT ( ‘ tr t ‘ 
of course, rests |] ] ! 
the life rf the nstitut | 


be jealous for the facult 
their field, and the faculty would d 
any trespass upon the prerogative f t 
tees. 

Oberlin has for many year 
ample in its published reports of { 
trustee actions, of budget, and 


ments. This complete publicit 3 


fair to those investing in gifts to Oberlin, but 


is, as well, a great source of under 
regard for the college on the part 
alumni and all its friends. 

But the chief thing in the practi: 


out of any scheme is not the 


spirit, and in Obe rlin this is thoroughh 


cratic, involving cordial mutual re 


and the most whole-souled cooperat 
trustees, fac ilty and othe rs By 1 mos 


abnegation of privileges by the trust 


quarters of a century ago, and a full 


tion and observance of the natural demar 


tions between t] e duties of the seve ral 


ating bodies and individuals, Oberlin 


caped the trend that has led » Many 


colleges al d universities int 1 col d tio! 


of danger and already prod tive of 
harmful results in numerous instance 
remarkable degree Oberlin stands as a 


stration of the success of the prin 


t ding 

, ? 
vor rea 
' t t? 


pat 

s thre 

res 

‘ p 

] is ¢ 
ther 
5,1] 

eriously 


democratic control which recently have bee 


so much emphasized in discussions of 


and university administration. The o1 
in which her administration f 
democracy is the manner of election 


dent, in which the faculty do not 


already in the hands of the trustees, 


proved by the latter body. as seems 
pr bable, then Oberlin’s administratio1 


ré i] 

I presi 
r lly 
{ ; 
ay 

vholly 
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fully democratic each 
phase of its 
hands of the body or bodies most 


Wise ly of the 


and responsibility for 
administration will be in the 


bie to judge 


issues involved. 
Maynarp M. MetTcauLt 


THE ORCHARD LABORAT 


QUOTATIONS 
THE GARY SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


lik results of this survey of the experiment 


Gary plan of school organization 
compared with the con- 
temporaneous experiment of introducing trad 


(prevocational) subjects as electives in six 


schools, and when compared with an equal 
number of schools pursuing the regular courss 
of study, and (in some eases) with all the 
elementary schools, may be summarized as 


tests of the results of the 
| 


eighth grades 


March 


that the 


seventh and 
held in 

1915, show 
schools 


inferior in 


instruction in the 


of these schools, one and the 


other in June, pupils in 


both the Gary and the prevocational 


schools are attainments to the 


schools having the regular 


pupils in the 


course, and that the pupils in the 


prevoca- 


tional schools are decidedly superior to the 


pupils in the Gary schools. Classing the Gary 


and the prevocational schools together as ex 


perimental schools, the tests show that, in the 


interval between the two examinations, fewer 


pupils showed improvement, in these experi- 


mental schools, in the studies which are fun- 


damental in common schools, and each pupil 
showed less improvement than in the regular 
schools. 

that this test is conclusive, 


I do not elaim 


because the Gary schools have not been estab- 
lished for a sufficient length of time to afford 


material for an absolute test. It is, however, 
precisely the result I expected after studying 
the plans of organization, and will, I believe, 
be the 
proach to the complete Gary system is estab- 
lished in limited 


2. One pupil out of every four or five pupils 


result in all sehools in which any ap- 


accommodations. 


our 


in our elementary schools is already in a class 


AND 
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vhich uses a room with an ther class. That 
tw ( sses oe rv I m at different 

es 1 the same day As the use of each 
classroo1 t different hours on the same day 
3 tl eC} | principle of the Gary plan, it 
follows that the relief afforded in the accom 
od } p pils by the gener il introduc 
tion of the Gary plan would b ich less thar 


consideration the 


seventh and < ighth 


ir ul cde r 


proportion of pupils in the 


perimental types of schools as it did in the 
other words, 


hold 


and eighth grades 


schools of the entire city. In 


the expe rimental schools did not their 


pupils through the seventh 


as well as did the average school. 
t. Pupils attended no more regularly in 
prevocati mal schools after organization than 


Whilk 


attendance in th 


they did before. there was an improve- 


average Gary 
1 , , 


schools. the 


improvement was no greater than 


that of the elementary schools, as a whole, 
throughout 
5. The cost 


schools increased 21 cents per pupil per month. 
for the 


the city. 


f teachers’ salaries in the Gary 


ite m prevoca- 
tional schools increased 49 cents per pupil per 
month. At ] 


ime the cost of teach 
ers’ salaric s in the se lected regular schools de- 


The cost of the same 
the same 
creased 16 cents per pupil per month. 


6. Whil 
the percentage of average pupils in all types 


the re Was a general decrease in 


if schools, the eight regular schools with which 
the experimental schools are compared showed 


the largest amount of decrease, the prevoca- 


tional schools stood second, and the Gary 


schools third. 


7. Unless many 


features of the Gary sys- 


which all thinking people approve and 


introduc- 


general 


] 


schools of our city would in- 


crease enormously, without any compensating 
advantage, our expenditures for school admin- 
istration. 


rhus, 


school efficiency—the 


while tried by the ordinary tests of 


academic attainments of 
pupils, regularity of attendance, power to hold 
the extent of re- 


pupils throughout course, 
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rdation, per capita cost—the Gary schools 
show themselves decidedly inferior to our reg- 
element of 


lar schools, and, except in the 


even to the prevocational schools, I am 
vet prepared to say that the Gary system 
further considered. While poorer 
that is practically pro- 
not justify revolutionizing the 
another school, careful ex- 
ment and close observation may discover 
e features of the Gary plan that could be 


schools. 


Esti- 


advantage in our 
Board of 


nate and Apportionment, that th 


troduced with 
The claim made before the 


general in- 


duction of the Gary plan of school admin 


istration would greatly reduce the cost of 
erating schools, is a mere figment of th 
gril m. This claim, which is the basis 

f the defense of that Board’s action in cut- 
¢ down the budget of the Board of Eduea- 

n for 1916, thereby ising the cessation 


rt many f our most ies and 


lepriving 
creases in 
by law and justice, should 
The Gary 


which should be adopted as 


their validity is forthcoming and as the 


tures 


sary funds are provided. The presentation of 


claims on its behalf that this survey shows to 


however, has wrought great 


injury to our schools 


be utte rly basele ss, 
and to our people, be- 


cause these claims have made it possible for 
the Board of Estimate 


reduce the 


Apportionment to 
be low the 


and 
educational budget 


amount at which many useful and necessary 
activities can be maintained.—Annual Repor 
of the Ne w Ve rk Cul y Supe rin fe nae nf of 


Ny he ( ls. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
BOOKS ABOUT THE COLLEGE 

THE lists 
books dealing directly or indirectly with col- 


current publishers’ show more 
lege education than has perhaps ever been the 


These 


varying merit, but their very numbers are im- 


before. books are naturally of 


case 


portant as a symptom of the interest in this 
peculiarly characteristic American social phe- 
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nomenon, 
study. 
The American C 
tains eleven thoughtfully prey 
different aspects of college education, whic 
were read at the one hundredt nniversary of 
the founding of Allecheny College. 
preceded by an introduction DY President 
William H. Crawt 


lections of 


rd of that institution. Col 
addresses of this 


pretty dreary and unprofitable reading, but, 


fortunately, the present symposium 
carefully planned in advances The speakers 
were selected with equal care and, as a result, 
the book 
tion to American educational literat 


While it is 


rener i] 


makes a really important contr l 


hard to 
average is so high, 
those of Professor C 
Place of the Physical and 


College Curriculum,” 


papers are 
Princeton, on “ The 
Natural Sciences in the 
and “* The 
as Distinct from the 

fessional School and th« 
dent Me iklejohn, of Amherst 


} 


the author combats the 


Function of the American Colleg 


In the la 
prevalent notion that 
the American college was founded specifically 
as a professional school for the training of 
preache rs, and proves his point by 
charters of Harvard, Yal 

and Brown President 


Fink - also, contributes to the volume a char- 


citations from the 
King’s (Columbia), 
acteristically suggestive paper, from which the 


following paragraph may be quoted: 


If this l pole leg s rely r fly 
’ 
1 place or ¢ s ft hg ‘ 
be given over to the high s to é ’ 
nasia. If it is to be a place of epara 
for fe, the would be rg Lv ) ej 
Tess na ‘ i s ( T I ‘ If 
s to be a place merely thr g itta 
in agreeable way, social position and é 
) < iTé t ike i onte f y 
et oth 1 sk or t é hs vy ft I I 
The Amer i Lo ore i I ipers 
aa . fort) e |} gra f é ments 
preser stat I ible f i ft Amer 
car ege ‘ I t l by W irr Hi 
( uwitord Pp 4 H | t & Con ny 
' ‘ ~ 
I C Pi.eV 
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I é t he s the t is at it + 
ee it ‘ f so f , re 
r ¢ it : L he ery I ( ~ 
t I 1 l¢ is Tie Tt 
, a | 5 | s i 
e Pillar Ii rankly plea 
sia ‘ ts heatifi 5 e f ¢ \ fa 
] ? 
to « t the’ colle d the college man in 
ws t * t t T i 
the cause of the wial revolutio1 nd is none 
. t = SOLlell 1 t e - 


the kk orth studying and reading on that vemuniie auntsed ty the we a a 
a unt It is refreshing and salutary to the ' tab e 1] ostracisn en piles wiel 
college to be erhauled for something else riably the ve pat Ss ely as his 
than a failure to train for efficiency under the _ fello may a re s mor ura ge 


present social order. The following, for ex e) : 








imple it least rth considering 7 1 8 . ' 
‘ f en ‘ ) eV I 
S oO x . 
| rking-class intenance, e figure es , - 
- ifter W ev W t loose ind kick ove 
. , . ' t oO jut é nsid ~ é the find 
t yuld be ed to s 1 of shan 
S é ) i s ft é 
i t Q f i ' ne ' As o gle fo a os : R 
t beration of lustry, that f course, its t 
( V é i so so ) ~ 
| lle ge What e college n not do, if lay Conf ¢ f 
yn t keep the respect of gs 8s S < ro O 
aa 
Ti. 
iv gy the 7 ent na S norable came f Or this, 
( y st the 1d na mus s And 1 vy per ’ , De eive stark 
els tm nodera the } I S preact J I sense ft r ollege lunteering to ra 
if vo ‘ | tfeliectua ynestVv Ww if pr leaders | sa S10 so pa iet tha to ex 
sed pCacmt sell All that radicals nand is pose it seems somehow hear s and crus ke a 
e college take ) t s ( ime oft le Ne¢ essiv s ere | shmel ot id K l r 
) vain vho estlv believes in the eflicacy I Ss med 
> f : ines, or depriving sw t-tempered 1 of his 
Or, for the thinking college student to » Y t . pers ‘ 
‘ halia? tx me pretty 1} mis us legend he 
r¢ f some pre y ievou gy n 
ponde r upon the following: . 
ict rT sa k ] ‘ eny wit ev meé 
Consider how much har f su e ‘ ism fr Ty SO we i f thers ere ho } ‘ eges 
the ranks of its own undergraduates and grad consider be far kinder to let the mat 
ites the lege el ‘ } ! S tions wl } ter lrop B 2 g , it ippens + t there 
, +} , ’ + , } . } 
ef emseives 1\ g } i} f ind empha lly 2 ebodyv else +r neider and 
pe le thinking the nual o t f + i enue 1 wrking os ‘wh pays the 
ige college Sa shee ru! I greg ous mentauty } s fo i S ynpous Taise 
stupef o behold. Cut to a patter? and 
I = | le : : eas 
: : : , icing the cocksureness ot his creed, the 
proud of it. Dressing ke, talking alike, walk In voicing the cocksuren 
} 4 J toatl nS on , 
g alike, thinking ke. Ask yourselves. in a tuthor yields to verbal temptation which often 
ca r, if there is any other quarter in the . earries him just as far from intelligent sin- 
munity where p irities o juet, dress, cerity as do the comfortable conventionalities 
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2 he Pilla ° in 2 Beatees Madsiie of the academic standpatters whom he hold 
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ite,’’ Seymour Di y, & Maynard & up toscorn. When he doesn’t let it run away 


mpany 1915 Pp 993 Price $1.00 with him, however, Mr. Deming’s knack of 
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¢ phrases § 1 ry .d stead. 
One | ks forward, for ex ple, to discus 
thletics whe! the caption reads, mens | rity 
y sa i d finds the rein t y | 
nt . like the followine r 


7 ins s: 7 4 spo 
ya oy stry If ae t t} 
giat yntests . sporting propos rofit by thos 
\ ens sul t 1 t] thei 
i es 1 ts ) es | d 
™ h have br t t 
It | rt t Mr. Der g to tl d-ta 1 Amer tl 
that ther far more of the so¢ al revo- east Dr. Sharpless 3 t 1 
the thoughts and aspirations of both ( I I S 
t dents in our American colleges taunt by the unt! led ed t ex 
ts whit f 


to realize. Among the students i" 
in the very same 

ntional bonds rofess« ristian ‘ ce , 
dience to the wr n an enthus troduction to the 





One turns with reliet from the rather forced Ms 1 
Mr. Deming’s book to the simple, . cheerful, slangy, t t reer of 
straightf ward account of the American Col- . voung man, apparent!) of excellent business 
Sharnless of Haver netinets, who n ide great sac! t t 
tv per cent training 


ge by President Isaac Shar] 
rd The American eollege, as President what appears to be ! nety } 
: : in the art f getting on t ne’s fe Of 
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lished in book form his articles on the under- 
appeared in Harper's 

This book describes 
with great sympathy and some discrimination 
student, the 


graduate,® which have 


Magazine ul d ‘ Ise whe re. 


particular type of college 


one 
rather highly co 
finds in the 


School. 


charming but nventionalized 
pene ral 
course of the Sheffield Scientific It is 
lege bovs the 


model themselves 


type which the author 


indeed the type upon which 


country over are inclined to 
we he lic vc, Fe p- 


student 


as to externals, but it does not, 
resent fairly the real American colle 
under those externals. 

Pi rhaps the 


be ars ho 


most important contribution to 
our topie indication in title or table of 
education, 

fact that 
it is the characteristic product of an American 


What 


dents are getting in the best colleges to-day is 


contents of its relation to college 
but derives its significance from the 


teacher of the new type. stu- 
not what the self-appointed critics of the col- 
lege fondly collection of 


and unimportant facts and more or less sloppy 


suppose—a dreary 


generalities thereupon—but practise in the 
clear-cut and rigorous kind of thinking which 
is found in Professor Erskine’s “ The Moral 
Obligation to be Intelligent.” Of course, all 
this kind of 


intellectual stimulus to the classroom, but in 


college teachers can not bring 


colleges, at any there is 


than 


the stronger rate, 


really more of it is generally realized 
outside, and the better students are respond- 
ing to it to a very remarkable degree. 


F. P. Kepren 


CONDITIONS AT BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 
TH Philadelphia Public Ledger has given 
publicity to the academic 
Mawr College. It publishes a letter from Mrs. 
McLean Andrews, 


situation at Bryn 


Charles a former president 


6Canby, Henry Seidel, ‘‘College Sons and Col 


lege Fathers Harper, 1915. Pp, 233. Price, 
$1.20, 

7**The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,’’ 
John Erskine. Duflield & Company, New York. 


Pp. 167. Price $1.00. 
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the Bryn Mawr 
letters from a 


Alumna 
number of former 
Tle ge 


Thomas. 


Association, 
instructors 
and a statement 
The letter by 
President 
Thomas together with the letters of Profess: r 
W. A. Neilson, of Harvard 
Professor Charles M. 


ve rsity , follow. 


and professors at the e 
by President M. Carey 
Mrs. 


Andrews and the statement by 


University. and 


Yale Uni- 


Bake well, if 


| nave ead W surty S¢ t so t eres 
our letter regarding the proposed investig 
Bryn Mawr College, and I believe that the « 

e Vy have ed is | ’ rate d 
iging I also igree that Ss t f r gat 

ke he more s t sf ir? ed ) by 

ers f i Thos inv iv ect | 
the Ollege because t tions ind ‘ t s 
Vithin the Vaiis are so I v if ft ¢ nes 
eu to SE ed the discuss O stick 
to the | t and forget persona es However 
et ne Say here tha t S inves ratior ] 
Bryr Mawr ery ! [ and I am or gt mos 
devoted and ya i nn#® of he college nies Tt 
1s arried n so thoroughly as t 1usé i rad 
reorganizatior yr the oOliege tha \) pla e the 
control and the acaden po v of the « ege 
the hands of the facult Anything shor f this 
would mean that conditions in the lege would 


be even worse than before 


Many of us, both faculty and alumna, have be 


lieved for a long time that some sort of reorgani 


zation was greatly needed, and that the real trouble 


with Bryn Mawr was due to the fact that it was 


stered, that is, has become inextricably 


veradmini 
tied up in red tape and o licialdom; that its admin 


stration is not only not efficient, but is com 


troublesome. An extreme example of 


works is to be fou 


cated and 


the way the system 





Hall, where most 
Dalton Hall 


for scientific 


of the sciences are housed For 


+ 


some time maintained its own shop 


materials, but more recently all 


licers, and 


hrough one of the college of 


not a screw can be put in or a piece of apparatus 
office. De- 


work is ham- 


adjusted without an order from the 
; nt and annoying, the 
pered and an unnecessary amount of friction and 


That 


this is not an isolated case can be proved by study 


irritation is caused by these restrictions. 


of.the minute rules issued for the running of the 
alls of residences, for the proctoring of quizzes 
and examinations, for regulating the daily life of 
the infirmary, et 


the students, for managing 


quite apart from the detailed rulings in the purely 
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ents of the college. But the As- the proposed 
~ tT of I ersit t’rotess : is one I ess é y 
ng a iv for reorga n in Americal I vould 
ore l I ersities ind ive no a t that ! ediately t é f 
| Mawr 1djus erself new requirements fu for our tea 
f og woportunity ¢t in sa ld — eh ¢ P 
\\ I should ke to asi fore g gy ol ~ 
this | ty npaig s to allow § e of yy ely 
; - elfa lg es ‘ get toge er ter | 
i time, say 10 KS, ft sf rw the I! S10 
; y } ‘ , esired fo tho , lepe ‘ 
g tte i ye (ut ea W | yite I ‘ ‘ 
1 i s ( ) ea t pre ( t 
na ; key If s , , ‘ 
+ ¢ y ; 1 e , e] ; ‘ 
; ' y if t ‘ ‘ 
| fi ! t t B M I s of $ 
e | ‘ a - 4 a Co tole , ‘ rn 
f A I i \ L¢ e re f 
ect |} ,' ‘ é 
a f , ed f . the pre , ‘ e 4 
~ } ‘ I t ‘, ‘ t 
¢ { . nrom { g , 
t ‘ T T \ ~ ‘ ‘ 
‘ r y . . ‘ 
Seen | - 7 se ee cl ; 
+ ‘ ow reg 3 ft + je , , 
le t no | . ‘ , g . P f e tr t; ‘ 
1 sent future sha , » ‘ a 
sintme . tment o lismis M 
7 ag he ’ ga » of ent { 
re nes ore , x R ‘ ees ‘ 
f the So ; \f } ‘ = , < ‘ er ‘ ; 
tare aiat g of a 4 e trustees } ent Asso ‘ 
vo members of the Alumne Ass t 
ssion to the alumna Bryn Mawr is no | 
y a sectaria institutio ind 18 in no sens : \r I I 
rietary one, for gets its support, both fi eal f 
y i as regards § idents, irgely outside the I r r ré 
Society of Fr ends We are hampere ] DY 1% gy ket ! il ro | 
oost r trustees entirely from one rel gious Here 1o ‘ t I 
sect. because, under these conditions, Bryn Mawr troll the facult 
il not take advantage of the Carnegie pens on t ref e ft sig 
fund for its faculty Our charter, however, does ! The new pla r 
not require that eitner r president r our dean of is of t ta t ) 
shall be a member of the Society of Friends, and ege off The f t 
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pe ¢ the t of , I | \f 
n of e preside I ré l I y x € ‘ 1 
n or disn i o! ot } ‘ Vy see t MLA u g A Vi 
the t k. «¢ ‘ ol he { e fac tw ¢ | 1) ‘ ' fi e + 
¢ ‘ " loné ‘ g ; + | F , 
kee ‘ eve on t ‘ esatist S48 - Eng 
| é (ne ‘ f f eX + ¢ ¢ g + if 
pre | the opi I ‘ I . - 
V he mar goes t t I t S t ‘ : 
hit ¢ 1 
r he gives up eve ‘ \ ‘ < 
i ! rance ( ) i I t r t t S é < } 
té p some g . ess ¢ R g this ore 
‘ I t 0 3 a ¢ 1 g ‘ ‘ 
nder 1a l ) ¢ ( t ‘ S ‘ 
) of the ‘ t I " she S 
ilso e t fix y f : rae ’ bt .~ «i 
| t f t } ’ t + | 4 \f S . ' ‘ 
‘ ef fins | ‘ nas ¢ , the ette Mi | 
ne for Bryn M the « ' » that 
' hoped ag t ne tha iffection for t eref | — . er 
i 
Brvn Mawr and her r 1 deep interest i ; R ion eam weatios 
edueation of wom i} y ya rea , oe fessing t ; a 34 
yf the f t i eT iter adm! tratiol! yas S ‘ ntit g » rk ly ‘ ’ ‘ 
Ve é spe ik gy for son ot the ilun I vith NNol ‘ | epted « ‘ 
ive worked I one capacity r inotner I] , ird 
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our system of American college and university 
management, which is only less faulty, in my 
opinion, than the English, French or German sys 
tems. During the three years that I spent in Ger 

in university circles I lived in an atmosphere of 

tter discontent and jealousy, in the midst of 

irrels between junior and senior professors and 
etween senior professors and all-powerful min 
sters of education. But in the United States it is 
ie defenseless college president who is the center 

f all this natural and human dissatisfaction. 

The whole system is radically wrong. Pro 
fessors should be made to share our burden with 
is. Trustees and college presidents should no 

nger shoulder alone the responsibility of main 
taining the teaching and research of any given 

yilege at the highest possible level. Pedagogues 
who can not teach and lazy scholars who have gone 
to seed have no place in a live college. Let their 
fellow professors help to turn such misfits into less 
harmful activities. I confidently believe that the 

llege professors of the country would rise to 
these responsibilities if they were placed on them. 
It is my hope that at Bryn Mawr we shall be able 
to solve this most difficult problem of all college 
administration in a way adapted to our individual 
needs. For many years Yale has been trying to 
work it out in its own way with both good and bad 
results. The University of Pennsylvania is putting 
another plan in operation this year. It is a thor 
oughly modern movement in college education 
and I believe a right one. 

In th s connection I should like to correct oné 
misunderstanding of the Public Ledger. Bryn 
Mawr had begun to consider reforming itself long 
before the Public Ledger’s attention had been 
called to the so-called Holbrook and Crandall 
eases. It was at the January meeting of the board 
of directors that the report of the American As 
sociation of University Professors dealing with 
the whole question of cooperation between trus 
tees and faculties was referred to our executive 
committee for study. This was not done on the 
nitiative of the alumnw or faculty, but by the 
board itself. It was in February that the presi 
dent of the college brought this same report be 
fore a conference of sixteen women trustees of 
colleges where women study which was held in 
New York, and led the discussion for an hour and 
a half, asking to have further study of the report 
made the order of business at the next conference. 

It was more recently, toward the end of March, 
that some of the professors of Bryn Mawr College 

addressed a letter to the president of the college, 
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asking to be more sely ited with the mar 
agement of the college rhis letter is presented 
at a special meeting of t f the colleg 
called March 30, at the req t of the president of 
the college, With a stateme« that s8 ‘ re 
sympathized With the pens ! ement ind i 
committee of five lirectors nted to ¢o! 
fer with the full professo 

The president of the lle ge to ex] 
that at present all academic matt : is new 
appointments, Tallure t reapy I the « l I 
engagements made for a nited I ( 
or three years, are first f y dis Ss¢ the 
of directors and the! 0 reco ‘ i 
XE tive commiuttes enc Se 3 ed t 
full board. It is extremely rare f vy me 
not to be passed inanim i t rogre f 
the college S due I great | il t Side I 
the college believes, to this irmor 3 and | 
gressive action, 

M. ¢ I PHOMA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue third annual session of “ Schoolmen’s 
Week” at the University of Pennsylvania wa 
held April 12 to 15. Some twenty-five hun 
dred persons were in attendance at the lectures 
and conferences, and the registration totalled 
about one thousand. All parts of Pennsylv 
nia and all grades of teachers were represented 
An address of welcome was given by the vic: 
provost, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, upon 


Wednesday evening, and at the last sessio1 


Provost Edgar F. Smith extended final greet 
ings from the university to the assemblag: 
The principal speakers from outside the stat 


were Deans James E. Russell of Teachers Ci 

lege, Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota, and A. F. West of Princeton, 
Professors E. P. Cubberley of Stanford, and 
G. D. Strayer of Teachers College, Dr. Lida 
B. Earhart of New York City, and Superin- 
tendents J. J. Savitz of Westfield, New Jer- 
sey, and A. S. Cook of Baltimore County. 
The provost, vice-provost, several deans, and 
a large number of professors of the university 
took prominent parts in the program. Super- 


intendents, high-school principals and teach- 
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principals and 


of the 


ers, and elementary-school 


teachers from eve ry section state pre- 


sented papers and special studies and took 


part in the discussions. 


The program was notable not only for the 


high characte r of the papers and addre sses but 
directness and practicality of the 


1 he 


ful results were perhaps gained from the con- 


also for the 


ions which followed. most fruit- 


ferences on the county unit, rural supervision, 


preparation of teachers, continuation schools, 


and uniform records and reports. Special 
committees for study were appointed from the 


last two conferences. The committee on uni- 
form records and reports appointed last year 
was continued and enlarged. It will work in 
cooperation with the State Board of Education 
and its printed report will in all probability 
be a subject for the consideration at one session 
of the State Education Association during its 


meeting in Harrisburg next December. 


The statistical studies of Professors Upde- 
graff Superintendent L. A. 


King of Jenkintown, on various phases of the 


and Jones and 


preparation of teachers in Pennsylvania, and 


that of Superintendent Carmon Ross of 


Doylestown, on provision in public schools of 


Pennsylvania for retarded pupils, revealed 


most clearly certain unsuspected features of 
the educational situation in the state. There 


evident a strong demand from the con- 


that a 


was 


ference wide circulation be given to 


the facts presented. Likewise, at the confer- 
ences on the county unit and on supervision of 
rural schools, it was generally felt that the 
discussions doubt 


siderable influence in the working out of the 


would without have con- 
which are now receiv- 
this 


the prop sed new 


rural school problems, 


ing more attention than ever before in 


state. A presentation of 
requirements for admission to the University 
of Pennsylvania by Doctor George G. Cham- 
bers, director of admissions, and a discussion 
of the topic, “Can Children be compelled to 
learn,” by Professor Yocum, precipitated most 
lively debates. 

It developed in the conference on the prepa- 
ration of teachers that the limitations of the 
Pennsylvania normal schools might be justi- 
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fied from the point of view of their history, 
but it was the general belief of those present 
duty of the people of the state 

schools upon a sound financial 

foundation at the earliest 

made by Superin- 
Schaeffer that 


point 
Instruction 
he improved preparation of teachers and their 
improvement in service was dependent largely 
pon inerease in salaries of teachers, and the 


graphical representation made by Professor 


l'pdegraff of the low salaries received by 


Pennsylvania superintendents and elementary 
two of the most salient 
It is hoped that this 


impetus to the movement for 


constit ited 


teachers 
features of the week. 
may give an 
higher salaries in the state. 

Further features of the program were the 
tive lectures upon the history of education by 
Dean Graves, and the clinics conducted by 
Professors Witmer, Twitmyer, and their as- 
Both attracted large audiences of 
The 
Professor Lingelbach upon “ Nationalism and 
the European War” 


} 
a iarge 


sistants. 
the teachers in attendance. lecture of 
proved most interesting 
gathering of visitors and residents 
of the city. A novel but valuable feature of 


this was the summary of 
proceedings of the entire session made at 

» close by Doctor J. George Becht, secretary 
the State Board of Education. 

An oratorical contest and a competitive ex- 


to pupils in first-class high 


the program year 


amination 
schools holding certificate privileges with the 


open 
university were also held. The prizes awarded 
the successful competitors were scholarships 
in the university. Upon Saturday afternoon 
was held a meeting of the Pennsylvania Rural 
Progress Association, in which the formation 
of a four-state federation of rural workers 
was conside red. 

The social and entertainment features em- 
braced luncheon at noon and evening, sight- 
seeing trips, and the Haverford-Pennsylvania 
baseball game. Taken as a whole, this latest 
session of Schoolmen’s Week was generally 
declared the best yet held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and one of the most profitable 
educational gatherings ever known in the state. 








